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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CULTIVATION OF HEMP. 

Mr. Epitor-- A Groveland Farmer,through 
the medium of your twelfth number, has ex 
oressed a wish to be informed ‘of the actual 
produce of of Hemp per acre, both in quanti- 
ty and price, and al<o the expense.”’ 

“| have seen eight hundred pounds, and even 
more, produced from each acre of a ten acre 
‘ot; but this is more than the average crop.-- 
Six hundred pounds may fairly bo cet down as 
‘he usual product of an acre of good ground, 
if faithfuily cultivated. Any strong land 
which has a slight natural intermixtare o! 
lime combined, is suitable for this crop, if clear 
of stones The ground should b eplowed as 
soon in the spring as it is dry enough, or even 
inthe fall previous if st be sward. If plowed 
in the spring, after it has laid in furrow two or 
three days, harrow it thoroughly, and again 
introduce the plow. 

If the soil is then completely mellowed,har- 
row it with a light harrow, and on the ground 
thus prepared, sow not less than two bushels of 
seed which cover with your light harrows by 
going once over it, and then close the process 
by lightly smoothing the ground with a brush, 
or if a silicious principle predominates in the 
soil, with a light roller. The whole of this 
process should be done as early asthe season 
will jadiciously permit. 

When the crop is fit to harvest, it should be 
cut with an instrument (hemp hook) made ex 
pressly forthe purpose It is shaped like « 
new moon, but not pointed, about two and a 


peck for an acre of strong light land—-till the 
ground well, and you may expect about as 
much seed as is usually produced of wheat 
from an acre, say 18 or 20 bushels. The hemp 
cultiyated for seed wil! not produce lint enough 
to make it worth’ working for that purpose— 
neither will your lint crop produce seed in any 
valuable quantity. 

I do not know of any machines, or machine- 
ry, in this state, which are used for breaking 
and dressing hemp previously to its being rot- 
ted. There are such in existence; but they 
are said to be of little use Hemp, in its raw 
state,contains a large quantity of gluten,which 
must be destroyed Caters the fibre is fit for use. 

ocess of rotting. destroys this substance, 
and leaves the fibre soft and pliable. If it be 
dreased without rotting, this substance is re~ 
tained, and the fibre continues harsh, and diffi- 
cult to manufacture, and the article manufac- 
tured is said to be lessdurable. Yours, 

Monroe co. March 26, 1831. B. C— =n. 





FOR THE GEWESEE JARMER. 
BARLEY. 

Barley, from the prevalence of Temperance 
Societies, and consequent decreased consump: 
tion of ardent spirits, is becoming quite a 
staple of the country, for the manufacture of 
malt liquors. 

This crop may be tanaged:so as to be one of 
the most profitable the farmer can produce,and 
for which he always has a ready “cash market : 
and yet nothing is more common smong far- 
mers than the idea that there is no profit in 
raising this crop. Of al! crops, perhaps it re 
quires the best treatment, but ts of all most 
neglected, or least understood, by the great 
mass of our farmers. From some years’ ex- 
perience, anda pretty extensive trade in the 
article, I have never found more than three or 
four farmers who had a thorough knowledge 
of it, and these uniformly get a yield of from 
‘forty to sixty busheis per acre. This fact a- 
lone should be enough to induce our farmers to 


throw any light upon so important a branch 





half feet long,an eghth ofan inch thick, and! 
an inch and a quarter qmide, with a handle sis 


milar to that of a sickle. Some growers pull||such information as I possess upon this sub-| 


the crop, but the root yields no vajnable lint,| 
and by this method it is difficult to keep the 


cradle does not cut close enough tothe ground. 
andall that is left abive ground is lost. The 


best mode is with the hook, aad to strike the}! 


stalks at the surface of the ground, and gather 
ihe gravel under and behindthe leftarm. The 
best mode of cnring isin water--in a tank for- 
med similarly to the dry docks on the Erie Cu 
wal in which the hemp, after it is sufficiently 
wilted should be submerged ; and when rot- 
‘ed, the water mast be drawn off, and the hemp) 
laced in a situation to dry. 
Cost per acre. 





Ist plowing aud harrowing $2, 00) 
2ud = do du . 1,76) 
Sceding, brushing, and harrowing 1,00, 
2 bushels seed, at $2 - 4,110) 
Cutting and shocking 1,50) 
Transportation to, and placing intank 4,00 
Taking out and drying - 4,1" 
Breaking dressing & filting for market 4,5 
Use of land 2 50 
Use, wear, and tear of tank 1,50 
Tetal $26,75 


: The price of hemp I donot know ;—but will 
iazard it at seven cents per pound—being a 
Price much lower than I ever knew it, when I 
Vas more conversant with the article. Then 








606 Ibs. at 7 cents is $42 06 
Labor as per account 26 75 
Thm of gain pr acre $15 25 


seed is easily produced—Take about a 


| before the crop gets matured—to wit: By be. 





agriculture. I propose, therefore, in as con- 
\cise a manner as possible, to give publicity to 


\ject, fur the benefit of all concerned; and I 





Knowledge of the whole process of barley rai 
Sing, and nature of the material itself, 

| The first thing to be attended to by the far- 
‘mer is the soil, upon which barley is sown.— 
This should atways be plowed in autumn, aod 
i! green sward, much pains should be taken to 
‘turn the grass side down in plowing, so that 
the sods may become completely ceeayed be- 
jfore the ensuing spring. 

The winter frosts operate very favorably up- 
on Ixnds plowed in the autumn, by way of fer- 
tilizing and rendering it mellow, This is all- 
important, as the move the soil is wrought be 
fure seeding, a good yield may with the more 
certainty be relied on. 

| Phe reason of this is, that the vital princi- 
jple in barley may be destroyed in two ways, 


ing over wet by rains, or over heated by 
drought. Now itis plain, if land be proper 
ly wrought, the water wouid leach through,and 
the soil would not hold so much water as to 
become baked and hard by a lung drought.— 
This principle helds good iu preparing the soil 
for the reception of all seeds, though not so 
indispensable to some as tu barley. There is 
notso much to be really dreaded in a very wet 
or a very dry season, a® some have imagined‘ 
if the ground he properly prepared. % 
Ground plowed Jast autumn, will probably 
require no more than another plowing and 
once harrowing to fit it for the seed this spring 











peruse with attention every thing which will 


may perhaps be allowed to add, without ego | 
hemp even. Others bave cradied it, but the))tism, ihut itis founded upon a pretty accurate 


NUMBER 14. 
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iven, save that the soil is required to be mel- 
ow and light. ** Wayne.” 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

To kilitwo birds with one stone was consid- 
ered no small atchievement in the days of 
yore; and to induce such domestic animals as 
only grow up for food, to assist in our labours, 
is a case strictly analogous. The hog and‘the 
fzoose war unconsciously on the cureulio which 
is encased in the fallen troit; bur the turkey, 
the duck, and the hen, take their pills with- 
out gilding, and destroy ;thousands of insects 
round our dweilings, of which we take no ac- 
count. 

About six years ago, | enclosed my garden, 
and the poultry were entirely excluded. The 
increase of insects was svon very ig ag 
The turnep-fly,(called the ground flee from its 
jumping )becume suv numerous that the wall flo- 
wer and ihe stock gillyflower were disfigured; 
turnips were generally attacked and destroyed 
as soon as the young plants appeared; and it 
wus only by datly attention that transplanted 
cabbages were preserved from destruction.— 
‘Towards the close of each summer, grasshop- 
pers appeared in formidable numbers ;_ the 
rays of the China Aster were literally shorn; 
and other flowering plants were deprived of 
their beanty. Even the wood louse took pos- 
session of the covered borders; and to their 
repeated irritations, I ascribe the loss of seve- 
ral rare plants. 

J was advised to turn in my poultry; but I 
found that turkeys ate the grapes; and the 
hens were too fond of scratching to be trust- 
ed. Atlength W. H. A. of Lyons, gave mea 
! plan which has proved eminently successful. 
|As soon as the chickens had leftihe nest, the 
then was confiaed under acoop tm the garden, 
\while herbrood spread themselves in every 
paconion, in search of insects. ‘Their light 
ltread injured nothing, and their activity sur- 
prised and delighted me. Every plant within 
several rods of the coop,was examined and re- 








examined; and not a bug, nor a fly.nor aworm, 
nor a caterpillar could sho w itself with impu- 
nity. 
| IT amused myself with calculating the amount 
jof their services; exactness was not expect- 
ied, but supposing each littie bili to strike a 
thousand times ina day, though sometimes 
missing, the destraction must have been great 
—at least the result was great. The cab- 
bages stood nearly undisturbed; and for the 
first time in the garden, U raised turnips enough 
ifor family use. The grasshoppers were cha- 
jsed, and greatly diminished in number; the 
wood lice were cleared trom the borders. 
| Should this happen to meet the eye of W. 
iH. A. by whose advice I have been so success- 
\ful, he may judge with how much cordiality I 
thank him, D. T. 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

While perusing the last number of the New 
York Farmer, my attention was attractedto au 
larticle by a scientific farmer upon fattening 
‘hogs on boiled food. ‘The writer states that 
he has practised cooking or botling the food 
‘for his hogs, while fattening, for thirty years, 
jaud thinks that he has produced at least as 
much pork, with one half the quantity of corn 
jused by his neighbors. who feed raw and in the 
ear. Mr. Buel, in his report to the Albany 
County Avricultural Society, fr 1839, [wee N. 
Y. F, for Dec,] makes sone remarks upon this 
subject. He gays that two bushels of corn, 
ground and boiled, wili make more pork than 
three bustels ted in the ordinary way ; and 
adds -Who has not observed that an animal, 
whether hog, ox, o* horse, fed Aigh with dry 
corn or otber graip, voids a portion of it in a 
half digested, and often in a zound undecom- 
posed state. ‘These hinis (if they may be so 











—but in respect io this no general rule can be 





called) are well worth the attention of some 
ef our western farmers, 
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The following method I tiave pursued for 
the three last years in fattening hogs, and have 
found it both profitable and convenient. In 
effect I think it somewhat similar to the a- 
bove : 

In the spring, as soon as the grass has at- 
tained a sufficient growth to ufford a good bite, 
the hogs are let out of the pen and pat upon 
pasture, (clover is the best) in which there is 
plenty of running water, ynd fed regularly a- 
bont two quarts of corn meal to each hog, per 
day-—kept well salted and occasionaliy mx 
with the feed a |ittle sulphur, salt petre.&c. as 

reventives against disease. About the first 
of October they are again shut up and fed high 
a fewweeks upon boiled potatoes snd corn un- 
til the weather is cool enough for butchering. 
Since adopting this method I have always re- 
alized from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
pounds more pork with the same expense than 
I could get from a hog of the same quality (in 
the spring) treated in the usual manner of pas- 
turing during the summer, and fattening in the 
fali upon raw corn and cold water. 

I have never been able to make hogs grow 
very rapidly upon grass alone, but with the aid 
of alittle grain they may be made to thrive 
and grow much faster thar one would suppose 
who has not tryed it; and wien fed in such 
small quantities, while running to grass, they 
will thoroughly digest it without boiling.-— 
‘There are other advantages derived from fat- 
tening hogs during the sgmmer—they are al- 
Ways peaceable and contented—your pork is 
ready for the fall market—and the trouble is 
out of the way before cold weathcr comes on. 

Those who keep a dairy,and feed their whey 
and buttermilk to hogs, would find it much to 
their advantage, I think, to mix with it alittle 
meal, as hogs fatten much faster and easier in 
warm than cold weather. W. 

Middlesex, N. Y. March 30th, 1831. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
TEA SHRUB. 
Ihave lately seen a copy of a letter from 


Wm. Prince, dated 1818, on the subject of) 


raising the tea shrub. He says, ‘‘it will bear 
the winters of England. unprotected, and I 
presuine also those of North Carolina.” 
they will withstand the winters of England, 
unprotected, Ido not know why they may not, 
in a warm sheltered situation, bear the winters 
of old Genesee. If they will, the Chinese 
monopoly will cease at no very distant period. 


If|| 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


pidity of stewed pumpkins, and I venture the 
asseveration, that all who have the same acqui 
red good tasteas my uncle and ne will 
never suffer themselves to be enchanted by 
the melody of such words as aroma, fragrance, 
oils, &c. when opposed to them stands, ir 
formidable array ,vollevs of harder words,asam- 
ple only of which, for argumentative purpo- 
ses, I oppose to their volatiles and evapora- 
bles; but fora scientific systematic answer, I 
will settle the question by marshaling the en- 
tire catalogue in opposition, omitting only the 
per cent, fur that would annihilate thei hypo- | 
thesis, not only, but leave not a lingering t—h | 
behind. 

The analysis of coffee shows it to contain 
Gum , 


Resin 

Extractive | 
Volatile oil, and a) 

$ fragrant aroma de- 


Bitter principle 
Gallic acid, with 

veloped by roast- 
ing. 











| 


‘Tannin 
Albumen 
Fibrous insoluble matter 
and a Residuum 

With this analysis, Mr. Editor, little else | 
need be said, for it is easy to see that in ex-| 
change for a few volatiles we have half a score 
remaining that bid detiance to boiling, and 1) 
had almost said digestion, and if they cause 
headache and induce appuplexies, they in re- 


corrugate the stomach, rendering it less exci- 





that dispepsia is sometimes attributable to oth- 


Nota Bena—Our good landlady very unassu- 
|mingly gave usher best dish of the leached 
|kind this morning, with all the aroma and fra- 
\grance in its perfection, and the most that any 
one among a dozen drunk, did not exceed two 
\cups of pint dimensions ; whereas, of the stew 
ed kind, as much astringency and tannin 
|was desired could be obtained from one. 
| But I will take leave of you and yoar easy 
|proselytes to French innovations, by request- 
‘ing that you atone in some good degree to 
your own hearts and to your numerous readers, 
‘and particularly those of slender forms and 
isubject to coughs, by inserting for their bene~ 
fit the following recipe for an entire meal: 

Take good coffee, a desert spoonful—milk a 


as 











Having no plants I have rot tried the experi- 

ment, but merely recommen 

turists as a subject well worth their attention. 
Linden Hill, 3d mo. 1831 T. C. C. 





FOR THE GENFSEE FARMER. 
COPFEE. 


Mr. Goovsert—I wish that you, Mr. S.|| 


and Mr. *, were riding the hardest trotting 
horse, over the roughest road, on the lon- 
gest journey and to see your worst enemies, 
and were doomed to drink leached coffee 
on the road, and when arrived ad libitum, that 
you severally might learn from sad experience 
the consequences of your innovations upon 
the established usages of wisdom and length 
of days. For since the date of your several 
dissertations upon the subject of this, till now, 
heavenly beverage, I have been assigned to 
the daily defence of the old and estabiished 
tanning and stewing modus operandi. Not 
but that my own acquired good tuste more than 
overbalances all their hum-drum theories of 
fragrance, aroma, volatile and essential oils, in 
the same manner, and establishes the fact with 
the same unalterableness as were the qualities 
of pumpkin-sauce, by my christian uncle, for, 
says he, on the return of pampkin-pie season, 
when his good help-dame placed a quantity be- 
fore him, of some she was preparing to pie, 
** thereis no saucein the world 
kin sauce.”’ 

As the unalterability of Persia’s laws, so 
has Deen, since that veto, the rich gweet frsi- 


‘shavings of Ichthyocalla, (Isinglass) simmer 


d it to Hortical-| ? few minutes lounger, and drink for breakfast, || 


| dinner, or supper. Yours, to serve, 
\ GELATIN. 

| FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
‘CULTIVATION OF PEARTREES FROM 
APPLE TREE STOCKS. 

| After several unsuccessful endeavors to ob- 
|tain peartree stocks,! succeeded in the follow- 
|ing manner: 

| Abont the middle of August, 1826, H. Fel. 
lows, Esq. of this town, obliged me with the 
buds of several choice varieties of the pear- 
|tree, which I inserted into appletree stocks, as 
near the roots as practicable. In April, 1826, 
|f took them up and cut off the stocks about an 
jinch above the buds, then transplanted them 
with buds about four inches lower than the 





—- 


| 
} 


| 


turn by virtue of their tannin and gallic acid, | 


table, and assimilate it more and more to well|| 
tanned leather. There is also very little doubt | 


| er causes, and'that stewed coffee is unjustly cen: | 


! 


| sured as the parent of all the cases that occur. | 
' - e 
1 Wire worms,which were then numerous. No- 


ipint—Boil slowly 15 minutes, and add two) 


surface of the ground and covered the roots lea-|| 
ving the buds uncovered, the earth forming a) 





April 9, 1931 


no peartree roots, Ithen made three or four 

incisions near the bottom of it, peeling up a 

small strip of bark at each place, and replaced 

the earth, It is now seven feet in height, and 

has sufficient pear tree roots. 8S. BARKER. 
Penfield, March 29th. 1831. 








SELECTIONS. 


From the New England Farmer. 
Extracts from the Reports of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Soci ty, for 1830. 

MANGEL WURTZEL, 

The committee take pleasure in recommen 
ding the premium of $20 to be paid to Mr. Gi- 
deon Foster, of Charlestown, Middlesex coun. 
ty, for his admirable crop of Mangel Wurtze! 
The following is an account of the culture ang 
product of one acre of Mangel Wurtzel, raised 
by Mr. Gideon Foster, of Charlestown, in the 

County of Middlesex, Mass. 

The soil is ablack loam with aeclay bottom, 
inclining six degrees to tie north-east. In 
1829, three fourths of the same wa- planted 
with potatoes, with a moderate supply of ma- 
jnure inthe hills and yielded an ordinary crop ; 
| the residue was in mange! wurtzel and grass. 
| Early in the month of May of the present year, 
‘there was spread on said land about eight cords 
of compost manure, and ploughed to the depth 
of eight inches,and harrowed in the usual way 
About the 12:h of May, I sowed the seed in 
rows by hand, twenty-two inches apart. 1 
thinned them from 8 to 12 inches apart, in the 
rows, when they became the size of a goose 

uill. 1 should have preferred an earlier peri- 
od for this part of the cultivation had it not 
'been for the threatened destruction by the 
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|| thing more was necessary in point of cultiva- 
tion to perfect the crop, but to keep the soil 
\\loose about the roots, and the Jand clear o! 
|| weeds, which was principally done with scuf- 
|| ding ues, except frequent wreneses of the un- 
| der leaves, by which I obtained treble benefit. 
|| Ist, by obtaining an excellent food for swine 
jane horned catile; 2d, by admitting the su 
ll and air to the roots; 34, by removing them 
|| near to the crown. ubout the middle of Sep- 
|} tember, which gave them time to heal, so that 
on harvesting they are found to be in a sound 
jand healthy state for preserving them throag): 
|| the winter. 


} 


|| They were harvested in the 3d week of Oc 
tober. The roots were measured in a wagon 
| body that held twenty-three bushels by accu- 
|; rate measurement. This measure was filled 
||G1 times, and there were ten bushels over.— 
|The wagon body was then placed on its 
|| wheels and twice filled (to the judgment o! 
|| those of us present) as formerly, and weighed 
‘at the patent scales ef D. Devens, Esq. of this 
(town. The average weight of which was per 
‘tickets annexed, 1415 12 Ibs. making 143° 
bushels or 86,961 Ibs. or 43 tons, 961 Ibs. 

| It was observed by agriculturists who in 
'spected the fieid, that much of its beauty con- 
| sisted in the auiformity of the size of the roots, 
/none of them being so Jarge as have been rai- 
sed by others, while very few of them were 
} small. The largest that | have knowa to have 
‘been measured, being 25 1-2 inches in circum- 
| ference. 

|| ‘The actual expense of raising said crop, ! 
estimate to be Sidollars. Gipgon Foster. 











as good as pump-|| 


basin around each of four inches in depth.—|; Charlestown, Nov. 30, 1830. 
As soon as the pear trees had grown about a || 
footin height, [began raising the earth about|| 
them, a small quantity at a time, till it became |! 
level. In the spring of 1829, several of them 
were as large as I chose to set in an orobard, 
say two inches in diameter, and seven feet in 
height, with sufficient pear tree roots. But 
some of the rest had grown bat little. One 
of which measured but three fouribs of an inch 
in diameter,and twenty-seven inches in height, 
and (to my surprise) produced more than thirty 
blossoms, but it pedooadl no fruit. Ithen ex 


ONIONS. 
The commiitee award the premium of S20 
|to Mr. Jos. Perkins, of Newbury, for bis crop 
\of onions. The product by estimate was 657 
‘bushels on an acre. Mr. Perkins has supposed 
52 1-2 lbs. to the bushel. No standard weight is 
igiven by the society, bot the committee believe 
be pesete to be abvut the average weight of a 
ushel. 


To the Trustees of the Massachasetts A. Society : 
GentLemen—In conformity to the rlues av 
































‘cavated tke ¢arfh dround it, and found it had regulations of your soctety, I send you a staly 


Vol.1.—No. 14. 


Se 


l 
ment of the amount, together with the manner) 


F ure, &c. of one acre of onions, the 
‘= of 1830. The quality of the soil is | 
vellow loam, and has been cultivated with | 
onions several years. In 1829, it was sown 
as usal with onions, without any dressing, and 
produced between 400 and 600 bushels, The 
24 of December last, after the crop was off, 
there were 3 1-2 cords of barn manure plough- | 
ed in, inridges. The 21s: and 22d of April) 
following, the land was ploughed and harrow-_| 
ed, and two anda half pounds of seed was) 
sown in drills about 14 inches apart. The first 
hoeing and weeding was done June 11th, which | 
cost five days’ labour. The 24 was July 2d,| 
four days more; the last weeding was done 
the 22d, which cost fuurdo. — 

They were harvested early in October, and 
between 9,000 and 10.000 bunches have been 
bunched. which, estimating 15 bunches to the 
bushel, (each bunch weighing 31-2 pounds, is 
a fair calculation,) together with those that 
have been topped and sold by the bushel,there 
were 657 bushels. JosepH Perkins. 

Newbury, Nov. 12th. 1830. 








NOTICR ON THE MODE OF CULTIVATING THE 
MULBERRY IN PASTURE GROUNDS. 

By M. Bonafous, of Turin. Read before the 
Royal Society of Agriculture, of Lyons, 1828. 
Translated. 

If the great nuinber of Mulberry trees to be 
seen in the above depariment, testify the use 
ful influence of this Institution on all agricul- 
tors, itis hoped they will consider and try an- 
other mode of raising and propagating still 
more that plant, 

This mode, which I submit to the Society. 
‘s practised in China, and I understand also in 
one of the states of North America, in which | 
the culture of silk is an object of considerable | 
industry : there, in the spring, they sovz their! 
seed in a well prepared ground,in drills, or by) 
broad cast ; and next year they mow the joung | 
plant, and obtain successively as much foliage 
asis necessary to feed their silk worms, until | 





the plant becomes stunted stock,ond then they || 


sow on another piece of ground for the ensa- | 


ing year. (These mulberry stocks and roots || 


could, by proper process, be made an excel- || 


Jent material for manufacturing an excellent pa. | 
per, Chinese-like, such esteemed by copper: | 
plate engravers.) Thix crop can be daily made, | 
except after very dry weather, in different por- | 
tions of the ground, and each plant will bear to | 
be topped three times at least before the| 
monnting of the silk worms. 

This method, however, should be subjected 
io such modification as the variableness or vi- 
cissitude of the climate must require. Per- 
ips it would be better to sow in the latter 
part of the summer than in the spring,and also 
to gather and dry carefully the foliage before 
ising it—also to sow in dnils, which might be 
‘eplenished, instead of broad cast. ‘The fol- 
lowing would be the advantages of this meth- 
od: 

ist. To gather leaves without labour or ex- 
pense, 

2d. To employ a much smaller piece of 
sround than what it takes for any quantity of 
silkworm, 

3d. To be able in the course of one year, to 


‘aise the mulberry foliage, the silkworm, and}, 


to reel the silk. 


4th. To pretect the young plants against 


‘in Or moisture by the means of a transporta- 
ble awning. 

_ oth. To enable tenants as well as proprie 
‘ors of ground to secure every year a crop of 
Silk, 

6th. To proportionate at each season the 
quantity of silk to the demand of the market, 
or of the manufactures. 

It is thought bighly important thus to invite | 
the attention of siik ‘culturists in ascertaining | 
what ground would be more productive, that | 
which is apportioned fur grains or any kind of 
the coreals,ur for grass ; und especially whetb- 
‘t tie probuble greater meisture of mulberry | 





ed with greyish dots. ‘The flesh is half-melting, 


foliage thus raised, than that from our trees, 
ean alter the quality, the fineness,or the beauty 
of silk, so as to undervalue its price. 

Persuaded of the general utility o* these 
subjects of inquiry, I beg leave to deposit in 
the hands of your treasurer, and at the dispo- 
sal of the Royal Academy, the sum of —— to 
be distributed in shares or prizes of encour- 
agement to any culturist who will communi- 
cate the result of his experience on these dif- 
ferent points, provided they be judged wo: thy 
of your approbation and encouragement. 

N. B. Any quality of fresh white mulberry 
|seed can be had at No. 71 Liberty street, and 
|179 Broadway, New York. ‘Translated by 
PF. Pascatis. 





IMPORPANCB OF AGRICULTURE. 
| The life of republicanisin is committed to) 
the owners and cultivators of the soil. If they 
_indulge expensive habits, involve their inter- 
ests, eat and wear out their farms, they are not) 
‘the farmers to whom the Genius of Liberty 
looks for the perpetuity of our civil instita- 
tions: her trust is in those who live like far- 
mers, increase in substance, perpetuate in their 
families their own habics, & keep above & inde-| 
pendent of the men of the learned rofessions., 
By and by we shall have srafeseetsbins of agris; 
culture in our chief literary institutions, making | 
farming a science in faet,as it now is only in’ 
name; and then,bat not till then, will husband-! 
ry be duly honored as a business, honored by! 
‘all men,ministering to the wants of all. That. 
|mnan, whoever he may be, who first unites the) 
energies of art and science, practical with sci-| 
entific agricalture, field farming, with book | 
\farming, and founds a sehool of scientific ag- 
riculture and experimental farming, for the ed-| 
ucation of the youth of this Republic, will, 
perform a service of more importance to his 
country, to pure religion and to his God, than 
the founder of a hundred Schools of Theolo- 
gy —-Spufford’s Gazetteer of New York—p. 564. 
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POMOLOGY. 
| From Prtuce’s Pomological Manual. 
ROUSSELETTE DE RHEIMS. 
Pr. cat. Dun 
This fruit is also pyriform, about two and a) 
quarter inches in height, and twenty lines in} 
diameter, the eye is large and even with fruit, | 
‘the stem is eight or ten lines in length; the) 
(skin is green on the shade side, but becomes} 
yellowish at perfect maturity, the sun side at-| 
‘tains a brownish red hue, and is entirely cover-| 





eS 


‘musky, enriched by a peculiar perfume, which 
imparts an excellent taste. Ip faci this fruit 
‘hes the same flavor as our far-famed Seckel, 
(of which it is undoubtedly the parent, ) though | 
ina less degree, and the growth of the tree alse | 
‘bears much affinity to that of our well known) 
favorite, but the shoots are longer and grow| 
|more vigorously. The seeds are large «and 
‘brown, andthe fruit ripens the beginning of 
‘September. It is much better on standard? 
‘trees than on espaliers, but does not grow so, 
large, and the trees can bo readily propagated. 
jon both pear and quince stocks; and when! 
they have attained to a suitable age for bear-| 


ling, they yield abundant crops. 


| WINTER ROUSSELET. 
Pr. cat. Min. For. 

The fruit is pyriform, and two inches in 
height by eighteen lines in diameter. The 
eye is even with the extremity of the fruit, 
and the stem, which is six or eight lines in| 
length, is inserted in asmall cavity. The skin 
is greenish on the shade side, and brownish 
red on that next the sun, the flesh is half-brea- 
king, tolerably juiey,and of rather a rich taste ;| 
the seeds are round,short, and of a light brown] 
color, and the frait is at maturity in February 
and March, The tree is of very thrifty growth, 
and sueceeds on both pear and quince. Mil- 
ler remarks that this pear is by some supposed | 
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GREAT ROUSSELET. 
Pr. cat For. 

This pear is two inches and nine lines in 
height, and six lines les3 in its diameter, with 
a stem sixteen to eighteen lines in length,which 
is often implanted in a little cavity encompass. 
ed by swellings or projections. The skin ts 
gteen on the shade side, and brownish red 
next the sun, dotted all over with small gre 
points. The flesh is half-breaking, perfumed, 
somewhat acid, and of agreeable taste. The 
seeds are elongated, and the fruit ripens at 
the end of August or first part of September. 
The growth of the tree is vigorous, and it is 
propagated with equal facility on the quisce 
as on the peer. _ 

BRITISH RUSSET. Avorn. 

This fruit is turbinate. and flatiened at the 
head. where the eye is placed in a pretty deep 
cavity, and the stem is also inserted with a 
depression. The flesh is white, almost melt- 
ing, with a partially acid flavor, and possesses 
a taste somewhat resembling that of the Cra- 
sanne. [t ripens in October and November, 
and the tree is vigorous. This variety, whiel: 
is thas described in Duhamel, as different from 
the other pears cultivated in France, may no 
doubt (if carried from England) be synony- 
muos with some one of the English pears de- 
scribed in their standard works. A pear has 
been recently imported into this country un- 
der the title given as the last synonyme, whieh 
Ihave thought it might probably refer to the 
same fruit, and I consequently subj ined it 
with an expression of doubt; time not having 
yet elapsed sufficient fur the necessary investi- 


gation. _ 
MUSCADELLE. N. Dou. 
This French Muscadelle pear is a small fruit, 


seventeen or cighteen lines in breadth, and of 


nearly the same height, which renders it al- 
most globular ; but occasionally it is pyrifurm, 
being twenty lines in height, and abvut seven- 
teen in diameter, at the larze-t part; but what 
most characterizes it, is, that the eye placed in 
a regular formed cavity is always naked, in 
consequence of the divisions of the calyx full- 
ing off, which in general remain stationary on 
other sorts of pears, but which, in this case, 
fall at an early period,or at any rate before the 
maturity of ihe fruit. The peduncle, whieh {s 
thirteen or fourteen lines in length,is generally 
inserted some what laterally, and in a slight cavi- 
ty, at one side of which is a partial projection ; 
the skin is greenish for the most part, with a 
light tinge of russet only next the sun; the 
flesh has some firmness, and is enricked with 
a small ~— of pleasant musk flavor. The 
seedé are light brown, and the fruit ripens {n 
July or early in August. 


LARGE MUSCADEL Aortn. 

This second French variety «f the Musea- 
delle does not appear to differ from the prece- 
ding, except in its turbinate form, and its pe- 
duncle, which is shorter and larger, and its eye 
on which the segments of the calyx are coin- 
monly persistent. Inu relation to other points, 
its size can scarcely be deemed any larger; the 
skin is often the same colour, the taste and fla- 
vor similar and it ripens at the same period. 

_PBRFUMED. Pr. Car. For. 

This is a small fruit, nearly pyriform, very 
much swollen at the base, and terminating 
pretty regularly in a truncate or obtuse point 
atthe stem, which is eighteen lines in length, 
and somewhat fleshy at its junction with the 
fruit, the skin is lemon colour, delicately tuu- 
ched with fawn colour on the shade side, and 
a fine deep red,dotted over with yellow points 
on the side exposed to the sun; the flesh is 
highiy musky and wrpad pers the seeds are 
small, well perfected and of a brown hue, and 
the fruit ripens in August as its name indicates. 
The tree is productive, and succeeds on both 
quince and pear stocks, 

Miller describes his Perfumed pear differ- 
ently from the foregoing, and probably does 











to be the same as that called the Dry Martin, 
but that it is very different, 


not refer to the same fruit; he quotes Tourn, 


' therefor, and refers to no other author. 
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INGRAFTING- 

Ingrafting is a process by which one tree is 
made by uniting with another of the same sye- 
cies, to change its flowers, fruit. woody fi- 
bre, and leaves, and to remain, and retain its 
new form, without any change or effect, from 
the stock; except some trees are dwarfed, by 
grafting on stocks of slow and diminutive 
growth, pears on quinces, apples on paradise 
and crabs, &c. but in no case is the fruit in a- 


THD GENESnD FARMER. are very large and unyielding, and is performed | 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


in the following manner: Ata period when | 
tre bark will peel freely, saw off the tree with- | 


in two feet or more of the ground, at about) 


as in budding. about two inches down, and | 
earefully raise the bark on each side; cut the 
cion in the form of a wedge on one side only, 
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iened, it will grow the same year, and is a very 
safe way of budding on !arge and old stocks, 
whose baik will not cleave, and is thick and 
unyielding to the bud, in the common method. 


, l 
four places make a slit through the bark, || The rese bush may have its flowers changed 


the same vear, by this process, on which it js 
a very certain operation. 





In this manner they grow luxuriantly, and re 


' 


| 


winds, the first and second year. 





ny way, as to flavor or color, controlled by the 
stock, but it remains a mere passive agent, 
sending »p its supply of sap, which by some 
inscrutable operation of either the wood ves. 
sels, or the action of the leaves, is manipula- 
ted into fruit, whose flavour, contour, and co- 
lor, are as different as any two opposites in 
nature. 

That a simple blossom bud inoculated into 
the bark of a different variety, where the sap 
cannot puss the one hundredth part ef an inch 
through the vessels and organs of the inocula- 
tion, before it reaches the bud, should be so 
radically changed, as to cause it to produce 
the first year, a fruit perfect after its own kind, 
isune of those occult operations of nature, 
locked in the arcana of inscrutability, beyond 
even the reach of human reason or analysis, 

We do not intend to make a pathological 


essay on this subject, buta plain matter of 


fact description of the most approved method 
of performing the operation, as the season is 
fast approaching, when those who wish to 
have the advantage of the cultivation and per- 


fection of those fruits which the toil and expe- | 


rience of ages have brought to their present 
state, for ten minutes exsy work, should be up 
and doing. Itisso easy, that no man who 
hus sufficient mechanism in his composition to 


make an ox-bow pin, should hesitate to try his| 


hand at it. 

Cions should in all cases be cut before the 
buds expand, and in all cases be set after they 
fairly start in the stock, 

This is ageneral rule, although it will some- 
times succeed under totally reversed circum- 
stances. 

Cions should be kept in a cool place, on the 


ground in a cellar, or buried in the earth, so 
that they lose none of their original freshness 


and vitality. 


A saw, chisse]l, a stout and sharp grafting 
knife, and grafting clay or composition, are all 


the materials that are required. 


Cleft grafting—This method is the oldest, 


and most generally followed in this country, 








Saddle grafting—Is used in cases where the 
stock is froin two to four times as large as the 
cion, and it makes a fine scar and sound un- 
ion. Cut the stock to the shape of an obtuse 
wedge, having the apex in the centre, or on 
one side; cut slits and raise the bark as in 
crown grafting. Split the cion in the centre, 
‘| with a narrow sharp blade, smooth the two 
prongs, and bring themto a nice thin point, 
not cutting the outside bark at all, and of the | 
right lengths to straddle the wedge, and ailow 
the points to enter under the raised bark of the 
stock, and the point of the wedge resting at 
the extremity of the split in the cion. It wil! 
make a better fit, to make with the thumb nail 
a partial break or bend in the branches of the 
cion, where it turns the angles on the stock.— 
Tie and clay as before. 

Whip, whip-saddle, and tongue grafting— Are 
operations used when the stock and cion are 
of a size, for nurseries; or where the smal! 
limbs of a whole top are to be altered. Tie 
| whip method is simply to slant off both parts, 
\as a farmer would splice a wooden whip stock, 


| 


| 


' 
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candle wick, or flax. The eohip saddle, is to 
| form the stock into a thin wedge, and the cion 
to evrrespond, with the bark joining at all 
points. Tongue grafting, is the safest and 
strongest of all these methods, where the stock 
land cion are of asize. It is performed by 
‘slanting both parts as in whip grafting,and then 
splitting both or one side of the pith, about 
half or three quarters of an inch, and insert- 
ing the tongues respectively, and forcing them 
together, till the cut made on each side is com- 


with clay or wax will be more certain of suc- 
ceeding. 
There are various other methods occasion- 
ally practiced by the curious ; but we believe 
the above comprehond allthat are necessary 
or useful. 

There is also another process, used some- 
times, which partakes partly of ingrafting,and 
partly ot inocalating, called scallop budding.-— 
it is performed thas : 





and for those sized stocks, which are net so! 
large as to refuse to open for the cion, perhaps| 


the best. Itis performed by cutting off the 
stock, smoothing the end and splitting it down 
some two or three inches. Cut the cioninthe 
shape of a thin wedge with a shoulder on 
each side; this is inserted bark to bark, until 
the shoulder sets upon the end of the stock. 
It may be quartered or halved, so as to take 
two or four cions, for greater security, into 
each stock, wind the end with flax or tow, and 
cever smoothly and firmly with the composi- 
tion. 


Crown grafting—Is used when the stocks 


A: any time when the sap is rising, and the 
bark wili peel,take a bud from a cion previuts- 


largish limb or twig, cut it as in budding, only 


better, a narrow waxed cloth, with a hole cut 
for the bind. 














| 


and tie them firmly with bass matting, cotton! 


pletely covered; tie firmly, and if covered| 


ly cut, or if at a later period, take a bud of the 
present year’s production, cut it from a rather 


cut deeper, taking out more wood, which is not | 
to be removed; then in the stock cut a plate. 
as exactly as possible like the place in the 
twig, from whenee the bud came, so that when 
placed on the spot it shall again make it whole, 
and cover the wound; bind it on, either by 
tieing with some kind of string, or what is 


The grafting clay is made, by thoroughly 


with a shaulder to rest upon the stock; insert \ beating two parts blue or brick maker’s clay, 
it under the bark, tie firmly and clay as before’ || one part leached ashes, and one part fresh cow 


i 
\) 
quire supporting to protect them against the} .eyera) workings with the hoe or shovel, 


or horse manure—give a few days age, and 
| of inoculating or budding, we shall speak 
previous to the season of performing that ope- 
ration. Inthe mean time we would suggest 
\to those who are willing to try the experiment. 
ito take some cions of the peach, pear, plum. 
\&c. and bury them, or stick them like cut- 
'tings, deep inthe ground, till the bark of the 
itree cleaves freely, and try if last year’s buds 
|may not be made to take and grow immediate- 
ly, by shortening the tops, as if they were of 
the current year’s growth, ° 


| 








As to the kinds of trees which will take up- 
on each other, by grifting or inoculating, sum¢ 
directions may be necessary for new begin- 
ners. We shall therefora only name some 
of the commen fruit trees which are known 
to do well when ingtafted upon others. leaving 
‘some disputable points for a more convenient 
season, 

All kinds of apples take upon each other, 
as do quinces upon themseives and pears ; bu, 
pears upon apples or quinces, or quinces upon 
apples or pears, do not thrive well, or apples 
upon quinces or pears do not thrive. Much time 
is spentyearly in useless experiments of this 
kind, and aithough each of the above kinds 
may be made to take upon the other, yet they 
never make good trees upon each other’. 
s.ocks, Many kinds of cherries will take up. 
on each other, but it is better to put those 
kinds of cherries which are generally denomi- 
ted English cherries upon each other, as when 
put upon the common or Kentish cherry stock, 
the cion is apt to out grow the stock ‘There 
is alsoa stnall wild red cherry, which grows 
wild, upon which the English or heart cher 
ries take very well, but they do not take upon 
the Black cherry of our forests, or upon the 
choke-cherry. 

Most kinds of plums will take upon each o- 
ther, and we think grafting them is proferable 
to inoculating them. . 

Peaches, Nectarines, apricots and almonds. 
are more difficult to graft, but will all take ap. 
on each other. 

Gooseberries and currants will take upon 
each other, by grafting or budding, but as they 
grow freely from cutt.ag., they are commonly 
propagated in that way. 





The above named fruits compose most of 
our valuable ones, and as stocks of most of 
them are to be procared at cheap rates, we 
would recommend to new beginners, to con- 
fine themselves to these at first. Afler they 
have become acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of Botany, there will be little dan- 
ger of their being led astray by the strange sto- 
ries of the ignorant. They will then find :hat 
trees must belong to the same classand order 
beforo they can be grafted upon cach other 





| 
| 





If the top of the stock is shor-|' with success. 
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The inquiry of O. W. published in our 7th | barrels are thus raised yearly, and magy of our 


number, respecting the sweet potato, bas not | 


scon augteutell ly. dat correspondent H. Gg, |tion to them, and poor indeed the individual 


; jy | maust be, in this section of country, who has 
3. than whom no person seems more sincerely | 


; ||pot his sweetspotato patch. The price here 
devoted to the Agricultural and Horticultural | P P p 
| 


. | 18 from thirty-seven and a half to fifty cents per 
‘aterests of our country, and very few coptri- 


bia caf bushel, In cooking, they should be steamed 
yute more to the distribution of useful in OF! and not boiled. 


mation. | Last year I had an opportunity of seeing 


In the note received from him, Mr. S. says,7) and eating the sweet potatoes of the West In- | 


‘after I saw the note of your correspondent | dies, particularly of the Islands of St. Thomas, 
O W. I wrote to Dr. McChesney, (of Heights: | St. John, St. James, St. Croix, &c. They 
sown, New Jersey) the geutleman from whom | bear no comparison to ours, cooking watery, 
s ’ - 


two years ago I got my sweet potatoe seed || and are almost insipid. I could find but little | 
wo , Ss ul Ee 


i ? di tween their ya nd sweet pota- 
and directions. {I have found the crop a profi- I vee aean betw eir yams and s p 
oes, 





sable one, but have never raised more than e-) 
nough for falluse. AsI am sick, and uwable| 
to write, Isend you Dr. McChestaey’s letter, | 


GRUB, OR PEACH BORER. 

This insect in its larve state, is as great an 
~ ‘enemy of the peach tree, as the curculio is to 
‘rom which you will select the necessary 'M*\\the plum and nectarine. The egg is deposited 
structions.” |on the bark, at or near tho root, generally du- 

Prom the letter it appears that the Doctor is | ring a part of August and all of September, by 
4 scientific man, who has not omitted making || a winged insect not unlike the blue wasp, ex- 





limself familiar with the common operations) cept that it has two or three white or yellow}! 


of Agriculture. We therefore select the fol- ings around its abdomen; the egg soon 
lowing directions for our readers, as entitled || hatches into a small grub, which pursues a zig, 
to the fullest confidence. || Zag course in the epidermis, or outer bark, un- 
“Ppantinc. Place some of your finest||til it reaches the softer parts under the earth, 
sotatoes in a hot-ved,composed of equal parts when it beds itself in the cortical layers, 
of Joam and stable manure, made in some|| q'ute to the woed, causing the trees to gum in 
oO 2 P ‘ siently || 20 extraordinary manner; and pursuing its de- 
‘arm place; as soon as the earth is sufficiently y! 
; Wh the enroute predations, until it oftentimes completely de- 
worm thoy elt vegeieen. rs a ay ; corticates the tree, and causes its death; after 
; i é em into ; ; 
we of cuialent Grows, SON ; acertain peried they form a kind of case, or 
hills about three feet and a half apart for the} shell, about them, and pase inte the chrysalie 
In wet sea- 


state, preparatory to assuming their winged, 
sons the simple sprouts will answer every pur- |) perfect, and last transformation—propagating 
pore, but the safe plan will be to detach a) their species and dying. 
small portion of the potato with the sprout for, The hundred aud one nostrums recoumend- 
nourishment to the fibrous roots. The ground | ed to destroy it, have about as much efficacy 





— 


hoe—for the plough four feet. 


; ° } 
‘nust bo made mellow ard rich, and after aj and effect,as a blister plaster would have when 


‘ew days the plants should have a table spoon: | plied to a wooden leg. 

ful of ground plaster thrown around each one}! Let the lovers of good peaches, and the ad. 
f thein to attract moisture, nourish, and pre-|| mirers of healthy trees remember, that the 
vent theit being injured by insects. | only cure is, carefully to eradicate them with 


I » e . . 
When the vines begin torun they must nor the knife, or wire pick—and the only preven- 
e suffered to adhere to the earth, but careful-!| 


itive is, to fence out the parent enemy, and 


y wound around the original stem; if left to ree % hom ERG, HP CaEEZe. ew ee 


‘ neck or collar ef the root. 
idhere to the earth, the potatoes will be many | We have seen boiling water applied by pails 
ind small, 


; 4 full to large trees, without any effect, and tobac- 
Preserving. As socn as the vines begin 10 || co juice, lye,d&e. with no better success; the 
lie, the sweet potatoes should be dug,and ex- | grub all the while lying safely ensconced, en- 
posed to the sun a day or two; when perfect-|tirely under the coriaceous epidermis, sa se- 
y dry, they are in order for winter quarters.—| curely that nothing can reach him but the 
Chey should be put dewn in boxes, in the las) knife, and to succeed with hot water, on trees 
wina form, having stratas ef sand between | of any size, the bark, and a part of the wood 
each, to prevent contact and exclade the air, || must be rendered scalding hot,to reach the en- 
Che sand used had better be dried in the oven| ©™Y in his concealment, which wonld inevit- 

ifter the bread has been remeved. | ab!'y destroy the tree. 
Sand is now universally used for their pros-| We would propete tu vemhere Ge euith on- 
orvation ; formerly, buckwheat chaff, bran, cut! tirely from about the body of the tree to the 
: roota, even from the large laterals, and as soon 


‘raw, &c. were used, but always failed ; in) it begins to expand its leaves, to examine it 
sand you may have them for daily use through. thoroughly. ° 


ut the year, as finely flavored as when first 
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| ‘SWEET POTATOES. | of the country. Thousands and thousands of | 


| farmers have lately turned their whole atten-_ 
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it through ail its courses withow wounding 
the bark; after removing and destroying al} 
you can find, leave the roots in the same sit- 
uation for two weeks or more, for another ex- 
amination; after which fill up al} the eaten and 
| lacerated places with grafter’s war, or clay, 
or fresh cow droppings. 
To prevent a new impregnation, we have some 
faith in anointing the tree about the root and 
(stem, with feetid tanners, or train oil, or with 
 unguentum, in which considerable turpertine 
is mixed; both these are said to have succee- 
| ded. But we have more confidence in raising 
}a mound of six or eight inches in height, of 
some easy drying substances, of charcoal dust, 
or tanners’ bark, or to makea tube some two 
or three inches larger than the tree, of some 
kind of material that will withstand the wea- 
ther, thick sheathing paper, oiled or painted, 
or book binders’ boards ; a thick flexible sha- 
ving of wood, about seven inches wide by thir- 
| ty long, and costs about a quarter or half cent 
‘each; with any of these form a tube around 
\the tree, and fill it with the above substances. 





! 








! 
i} 
! 





If the tree is then impregnated, it is so far 
‘from tbe root,that the young insect will not be 
able to reach it before winter; and anv time, 
in ope minute, you can raise the tube and ex- 
| amime fairly above ground, and destroy them ; 
and in the same space of time replace and re- 
{fill it again. 

A coating of strong adhesive clay, or fresh 
cow droppings, while it remains entire, would 
‘have the same effect, but it is not so easily re- 
|moved and replaced. 

The depredations of the insect was the 
cause of the destruction of all the peach trees 
at the eastward, about 25 years ago, without 
ithe cause being suspected. “ 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
| The common gooseberry of the gardens, or 
amber gooseberry, is probably the parent of 
| the large mammoth varieties, and when well 
trained, and properly attended to, are a valua- 
| ble and productive article for the kitchen gar- 

den. 

| One of the great faults and causes of fail- 
| are, is the bad shape of the bush, and want of 
| proper pruning. To commenco fair—all old 
‘bushes or suckers, procured by dividing old 
\roots, should be rejected,as they invariably ex- 
jhaust themselves, by producing a profusion of 
‘Sprouts, or water shoots from the roots, which 
are not only troablesome, but exhaust the frait 
bearing branches, and render them an unsight- 
i\ty swamp of brambles. 

The true method is to cut slips from the 
roots of old bushes of one year’s growth, 
‘straight and of strong growth, well ripened, 
and with a knife cut out all the eyes clean to 
‘the weod, except three or four at the top, and 
stick them firmly into the ground, during the 
month of March or April, the sooner the better 
—the fall months are better still. 

The summer pruning is all-important, as to 





‘sed The most certain indication of the presence |'the future shape of the treo, which as it begins 
rased, 


of the grub, is its excrements, and the redness 
Three kinds are coltivated with us, the red, of the gum. Trees sometimes exude gum a- 
yellow, and white; the two fermer are prefer-|| bout the neck, without the intervention of the 
red, grub, but it is uniformly nearly colorless. 

Use a round pointed knife, or some flatten. 
ed iron, or even a large nail or wire pointed 


For the last eight years | have pursued the 


ibove mode without a single failure, and it is} 
Mw 








to develope itself,regulate by pinching off suc}: 
sheots as you do not wish to grow—manage in 
such a way as to send up three or four regular 


| arms or branches,which as they again send owt 


their lateral shoots, the next year will give a 
fine shaped head, which may be clipped to « 





generally praeticed throughout this part" jike an oyster knife, with whick you can traco 





fine contour and graceful shape; or by proper 
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management they muy be made to take the 
tree form, and shoot up a tall center stem, 
with short laterals, like the Antwerp Rhasp- 
berry, in which case it will have to be staked, 
and if well managed, they look very fine in 
this shape, and do not shade the ground, and 
the fruit is easily gathered. 

Gooseberries should be at jeast once a year 
well pruned, by clipping all long, drooping, 
stragyling limbs,and thinning out those branch- 
es which are much crowded, and all old crook- 
ed, rough and decayed snags, in such a man- 
ner as togive them a free and airy appearance 
—keeping a proper quantity of bearing wood. 
The fruit is produced not only on last year’s 
wood, but on spurs and eyes of the wood of 
two or three years old. 

They are hearty feeders, and require a rich 
soil, and occasional replenishing, by digging 
in well rotted mannres or composts. By pro- 
per attention and care they can be induced to 
repay, with more than lawful interest, all of 
your labor. 

The remarks respecting setting cuttings in 
preference to roots, apply with greater pro- 
priety to currants, than even te the gooseber-)| 
ty. Every one who has noticed the bushes in 
old gardens, and observed their squallid ap- 
pearance, and the forest of brush and young 
shoots at the root, wil! at once be convinced 
of the propriety of training them in a tree 
form, with aclean straight stem, and a neat 
round head ; not only for the appearance, but 
for the increased quantity, and the size and| 
flavor is wonderfaliy enhanced. Any one who| 
pleases, can, in two or three years, renovate 
their bushes by starting new ones between the 





us that his remarks on the culture of Barley 
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it is not considered a profitable crop in Eng.| 
land, and we do not remember to have seen a) 
single field of it in crossing the Island. We 
would caution young farmers against too great 
innovations upon our established mode of crop- 
ping, which if well done will insure acomfor- 
table support to every industrious piudent far- 
mer. 

The lesson which we had fiom Cobbett, 
ought to suffice for the present generation.- 
One grand secret in Agricultural operations, | 
whether in regard to animals or plants, is to 
nurse well what you have. This has rendered 
many a man famous for his breed of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, and his peculiar varieties of| 
corn, wheat, potatoes, &c. We would not| 
advance any thing to check the ardor oF youn 
farmers for making improvements, but if they || 
allow themselves to be transported too far in| 
search of new things they ofien neglect that |! 
which is at home, and perhaps quite as valua- | 
ble. So with Lucerne, while we are trying 
experiments with if, we should not neglect 
our white and red clovers. 





| 
| 





} 
| 
i 








NOTICES. 
Hempep.—'' B C——n*’ has answered the 


the cultivation of Hemp. Although the wri- 


dence that he is aman acquainted with the 
subject, and we hope be will conunue to be a 
contributor to the columns of Farmer. 
Barcey.--Our correspondent Wayne has 
commenced upon a very important subject to 
the Farmers of Old Genesee, and has assured 


will be continued. 





old ones, and when of sufficient size for bea- 


ring, grub out the old ones. 

The white currant, of two different varie- 
ties, the Dutch and Champaigne, are coming 
into repute, and are larger and not as tart— 
good bearers, and easily cultivated. ° 











LUCERNE. Medicago Sativa. L. 

This is aplant which has been cultivated 
from time immemorial in LCurope and Asia, as 
food for cattle and horses. It isa hardy pes 
rennial plant, somewhat resembling clover in 
the leaf, but grows much higher. The flow- 
ers ure blue? and produced on spikes. The 
plant grows wellon weak soils, as the roots 
run deep, of course dry soils are best suited to 
the growth of it. The French cultivate this 
plant to considerable extent, where it is cut 
with sickles or other like instruments, and tied 
in smal} bundles. As the greatest advantage in 
raising this crop appears to be its early growth, 
we think it is not likely to become a general 
field crop in this section of country. 

Those who are wishing to try the experi- 


Taeesuing Macnixes.~-We have received | 


| a well written article “on the importance to the | 


‘farmer of a good, cheap.and darable threshing 
macbine,and a comparative view of those now 
in use,’’ which will be given soon. 

DEATH OF TREES FROM OLD acE-—We have 
received from a gentleman well qualified to 
discuss the subject, a reply to the communica- 
tionof D. T. in number 1}, on the death of 
trees from old age, which we shall give next 
week. 








CORRECTIONS, 


article on Sweet Potatoes, in the preceding 
page—it should have followed the 6th para- 
graph ; 

‘‘ Place your boxes near the chimney, onthe 
second floor, over the kitchen fire, from 40° 


to 65° Fahrenheit will be a healthy tempera- 
ture.”’ 


In the article on Bass Matting, in number 
18, first page, the words ‘and dried, for use. 
A fow of the inner layers will be’’—should be 


ter is unknown to us, yet the article gives evi- | 


The following sentence was omitted in the || 
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STATE CONVENTION OF TEACHERS, &c 
We have received a copy of the Address 
and proceedings of the convention for the pro: 


motion of Education, held in Utica on the 12t}, 
13th, and 14th of January last, and from a 
hasty perusal should think it gives good evi- 
dence of the zeal and laudable intentions of the 
members of that convention. The great and 
leading featare ot the address is an ardent en- 


\deavor to impress community with a proper 


sense of the great importance of education,and 
to arouse them to a greater interest than they 
generally fee! on that subject. The address, 
though an excellent one, is but short, and wo 
may at some fature pericd find space for its 
insertion; at present we mast be content wit), 
the follewing extracts : 

*‘ There is, however, too mach reason 
to fear, that evenif the teachers were 
willing and competent to introduce such 


jimprovements into the System, the peo- 


! 
| 


ple themselves would be found opposed 
to any plan, however plausible, if it were 
recent or novel. The change, therefore, 
must be effected by convincing the peo- 


inquiry of A Groveland Farmer, in relation to ple of its necessity. To do this, facts 


‘must be brought to their consideration. 


A judicious reform would be highly 
economical. One quarter’s instruction 
from a competent teacher, would be of 
‘more real value than that of a year as now 
afforded; and the advantage of continu- 
| ? 

ous instruction over the present interrup- 
‘ted systems, incalculable. Indeed, mo- 
\ney paid to an incompetent teacher would 
‘be much better applied if cast into the 
sea; for under hin the child acquires 
habits of inconsideration and incorrect- 
(ness, lasting as life. 

| When we regard the future prosperity 
of our nation, and consider that our free 
‘institutions will be under the control ot 
‘those who are now growing up in igno- 
|rance of their nation, the necessity of re- 
form can no longer be doubted. What 
| will avail ovr physical advantages, natural 
land artificial, our admirable institutions, 
out right of seli-government, to a people 
unenlig’ tened and depraved ?—for depra- 
vity ever follows ignorance. Swayed by 
‘blind and brutal impu'se they must yield 
to tbe ins:dious policy of the demagogue 
—and law be prostrate at the feet of am- 
bition, or lost in universal anarchy. 


| Beautilul, indeed, to the patriot’s ad- 
‘miring eye, is our government of fair 








inserted between the words washed and soft in 








ment, will find about 1 peck of seed to the acre 
a suitable quantity sown at broad cast. The 
plants do not arrive at maturity until the third 
year, when it is considered as giving its great 
estcrop. Cattle feeding upon Lucerne are 


the 13th line of the last paragraph. 





proportions ; but the fairest form be- 


|| comes hideous and loathsome when the 
soul has fled. 





| We were yesterday furnished witb a speci 
men of new potatoes, the growth of the pres. 
ent year, in a potatoe hole, on the premises o: 





subject to be hoven the same as feeding up» bey: sufficiently large for use ; and have come 


onclover. A small spot of Lucerne for feed- 


to maturity in defiance of the snow and fros\ 


ing tender animals early in the spring, may be jof the past winter.—Saruloga Sentinel. 
well, but we would not recommend our farm- We understand that strawberries, red, 


ets to go largely into the cultivation of it at 


ripe and juicy, Were yesterday plucked 


first, asa plant may be well adapted to one in abundance, from vines growing in the 
country and not to others. Alihough lucerne open air, in the garden of Dr. Williams 





The Convention earnestly implore 
their fellow citizens to exert themselves 


Col. Williams of this village. They are of | 4 c2use 80 sacred, the cause of their 


children and their country, the cause of 


| education, Fears are no longer idle, or 
jremoustrances unnecessary. ‘That com- 
mon education is deplorably neglected, is 
uo longer a matter of rational doubt.— 
| chey, therefore, implore their legislators 


1 . ‘ 6 
to laterpose their wisdom and authority. 


has been cultivated in France for a long time, at Cambridgeport.—[ Boston Palladium, They call upon the rich to pity and re- 


Vor. I.—No. 14. 
| 


lieve the intellectual wants of the poor | 
else the tenure of property will be weak; 
pefore the illiterate herd of necessitour 
men. ‘They call upon the poor to exert, 
themselves for the education of their; 
children, else they will be forced to bea: | 
the yoke and burdens of those whose) 
knowledge is power. They call upor 

tie philanthropist and political economist, 
to ussist in dissipating that darkness 1 | 
which pauperism and crime are ever! 
bred. They call up the patriot to repair 
and establish the foundations of our na-| 
tional security, even the virtue and intelli-| 
gence of the many. Permit ignorance 
to overshadow the land, the people to re-| 
main untaught in the nature of their insti-_ 
tutions, and our hopes of freedom will. 
fade like a beautiful but baseless vision. | 
The people will bow at the nod of the) 
aspiring and insidious demagogue ; the 
fair portions of our Union become the| 
stake of the gambler, or the prize of the | 
gladiator, and the fear of the dying patriot! 
be ours: ‘Lihat even we may survive the | 
liberties of our country.” | 


} 
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THE LEGISLATURE. | 

Banks. —The Senate tas passed the Yates || 
County Bank bill, by the decisive vote of 25)| 
to 5. This bill had already passed the house ; | 
and is the seventh already chartered during | 
he present seasion. ‘The Senate rejected, ai’! 
‘he same time, the Saugerties Bank. } 
Imprisonnent for Debt —The bill to abolish | 
‘mprisonment for debt, on all contracts exist- | 
ing, as wellas future, was ordered to be en. | 
grossed for a third reading io the House yes- | 
terday afternoon, by 2 vote of 61 to 17. ! 
Salt.—The bill to protect the manufacture | 
of sait, by the payment of a state bounty, was) 
rejected yesterday in the Senate, in committee | 
if the whole, by a vote of 1§ to 12 i 
A resolution bas passed in the Assembly, to | 
idjourp on the 26th iost. i} 
TWO DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The British barque Mary-Catheriue, Capt. | 
Holt,errived at Charleston on the 26th March, || 
‘rom Liverpool, having sailed thence on the | 
4th of February. | 
BELGIUM YET WITHOUT A KING. h 

The London Courier,of the 12th February. | 
publishes in a second edjton an important, 
communication from itsBrussels correspondent, || 
lated Wednesday night, which states that a | 
protocol from the Congress of London, dated) 
‘he 27th ult. had been communicated to the, 
Provisional Government that evening; and! 
‘hat it not only declared that the Freuch Gov-| 
eroment is resolved to reject the offer of the) 
crown of Belgiun for the Duke of Nemoars, | 
out that it adheres to the protacol of the 20t)' 
January, and consequently disavows the letter || 
of Count Sebastiani. 
It further states, that, in the event of the| 
Vuke uf Leuchtenburg being again proposed 
and elected, he will not be recognised by any! 
ane of the five powers. The Same correspon. 
‘ent, ia a letter dated Thursday evening, 
states, that M. Bresson, the Belgic Minister) 
at Paris, had declined to siga the note sent to! 
the Provisional Government with the above 
Protocol, and that the diplomatic cominissien| 
ad refused to lay the document before Con. 
ress, having returned it to Lord Ponsonby! 
This prompt rejection of the lronor of reign- 








— 


ing over Belgium, tendered by its Congress 
to the son of the French King, shows the clea: 
understanding that exists between the five 
powers, as to the affairs of that country. The 
question is now stripped of much of its com 

plication. The Belgic Congress will have tv 
provide a king, very probably, from among 
the petty princes of Germany. The obje 

tions against the Arck dulse Charles would ap- 
pear to be valid and strong as against the 
Duke de Nemours, or any other individual 
connected with either of the leading powers. 

TUE MARKFT. 

Flour has been sold rather nigher this morn- 
ing, says the New York Journal of Commerce 
of Thursday. We are told that Alexandria 
had brought $7; but there have been some 
erroneous reports in circulation relative te 
prices at Liverpool, and we cannot be sure just 
yet how we shall stand when every thing is 
understood. Liverpool accounts of the 10th 
mention sales of Virginia Flour at 35s. 6d. — 
We think that must have been the price of all 
fair qualities. A London letter of Feb. 4th 
quotes flour at 37s. but we have quite as good 
quotations from that market before. The la. 
test London accounts represent that market 
as doll. 

CROPS AT THE SOUTH. 

We learn from the Richmoud (Va.) papers 
that the wheat crop does not generally look 
well on the lower parts of Jaines river. As 
the season advances, the effects of the winter’s 
frost, and the withering ravages of the fly, be- 
comes more apparent in the wheat fields. Th 
parts affected remain stationary, while those 
which bave escaped, begin to show the genial 
influence of Spring. 

The ravages of the fly are developed more 
strongly in May—the insect, of which the 
egg had been probably laid in the fall, being 
hatched, and become, very destractive during 
that montb 

SINGULAR DEATH. 

We find the following in the U. S. Gazette: 
An infant child of Mr. Middleton, in North 
Fourth street, was yesterday left on the bed 
in the narsery, while the mother went into 
ihe lower part of the house. On ber return. 
which was in a few minutes, she saw the house 
cat leap from the bed. She unmediately went 
to the child, and to ber horror, discovered it to 
be LIFELEss. There were on the infant no 
marks of violence, and its death is imputed to 
the cat sucking its breath. 

CLAIMS ON FRANCE. 

The Boston Patriot Icarns fromm letters from 
Paris, of recent date, that there is reason to 
believe that the Commission appointed by the 
Kiog of the French, to examine into Amerie 
can claims on France, will report favorably 
io their allowance, and than an early treaty 
arrangement for their liquidation may be with 
some con@denee anticipated, should the pres- 
ent Majesty continue in office. 

GREAT SALE OF CANTON SILKS. 

About e/even hundred cases of China silks 
were sold at auction, in New York, on the 
29th alt. by Plone & Sons, The sale was 
more extensive than any made in the city for 
inany years, and amounted to more (Han half 
a yillion of dollars 





THE ALBANY NURSERY 

NOW contains 177 varieties of tho Apple, 126 of the 
Pear, 56 of the Plum, &7 of the Cherry, 30 of the Peach, 
40 of the Grape, §e.—Apricots, Nectarines. Quinces, 
Strawberries, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Corrants, &c 
—inore than 146 vazvieties of hardy Roses, and other de- 
sirable varictios of Ornamental Shrubs and Trees, and 
Herbaceous and Green House Plants, of vigorous growth 
and in fine eondition for transplanting. Wuberoses, Dah- 
lias, Fe:rarias, Jacobean Lillies, and other tender roots, 
should be planted in May, and now is the time to order 
them. Ordere solicited, and Catalogues farnished gratis 

Albany, March, 1831. BUEL and WI N. 
mi9 Orders will be rergived by LUTHER TUCKER, 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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for the weck ending March 26, 1831. 
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Ly The Barometrical and Thermometrical obserga- 
tions are registered at 10 o'clock A. M.and P. M., whith 
by along series of experimetts made for the perpen: 
show that time to give anearer mean averege of the 
relative heat of a p ve than any other time. 





TREES, SHRUBS, &C. 

THE subscriber offers for sale at his Narsery, v 
variety of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrabs, Fibrous and Bulbous Roots, &c., among 
which are Apples, Peaches, Pears, a few Cherries, 
Locust, Catalpa, Weeping Willow, Gleditschia or 
Honey Locust, Rose Acassia or Moss Locust, Fir, 
Mountain Ash, Snow Balls, Lilacs of different spe- 
cies, Paper Mulberry, a variety of Roses, Honey 
Suckles, Tulips, Crown Imperials, Hyacinths, Lil- 
lies, and many others. Also a few Green House 
Plants. Communications received thro’ the Roch:- 
ester pust office, and Trees delivered in Rocheste: 
without charge. SILAS CORNELL. 

LindenHili,(4 miles N W of Rochester) 3d mo 20 

*,* Orders for the above may be left at the Office 
of the Genesee Farmer. Fif mar 26 





SEED STORE. 

THE subscribers, in connexion with Mr. N. Goodsell, 
Editor of the Genesee Farmer, have wade arrangements 
to supply this village and the surrounding coontry with 
every variety of Agricultural, Horticultural and Flower 
Seeds, together with Fruit aod Shade Trees,Grape Roots, 
Flower Pots, Garden Tools, etc. Orders will be recoi- 
ved for Trees and other articies, from the followirg Nu r- 
series and Seed Stores :—Prince’s, and Parmentier’s 
Long Island; Floy’s, Wilsoo’s, Thorburn’. and A, 
Smith and Co.’s, New York ; Buel’s, Albany; and Lan- 
dreth’s, Philadelphia. Orders which are left previous 
to the Ist of April, will be filled as soon as the canal o- 
peus. As the subscribers intend gradually to establish 
on extensive Seed Store, they trust that the friends of 
Agriculture and Horticulture ia this vicinity, will render 
them all the facilities aad eucouragements in (heir power. 

A NURSERY, under the contro! of Mr Goodsell, is 
now in progress, from which many first-rate Trees and 
Grape Vines may be selected for this spring's transplant. 
ing mar 19 ROSSITER and KNOX. 





TO OUR PRIENDS IN THE WEST, 
On the banks of the Canal,in and about Albany. 

Twelve years ago, there came forth a host of Seeds- 
meno, with Cobbett at their head, speaking great swell- 
ing words—they promised much—they performed noth- 
ing. Froma planting of fifteen dollars, the present state 
of our establishment will show what good seeds, gooti 
soil, and good cultivation will produce. 

For the accommodation of our customere as above, we 
intend, (nothing extra preventing) to open a Seed, Plant 
and Flower Root Store, at No. 347 North Market street, 
ou the 6th day of April next, epposite the building into 
which the post office is to be removed on or before the 
Ist of May, within afew doors of the Museum, and within 
pistol shot of the five banks. The business in Albany wil! 
be condacted by one of my sons, and the store suppliet 
withthe same goods, and at the same prices at which we 
sellin New York. As we derive our supplies more or 
less from every quarter of the globe, we think it will be 
a facility to the agriculturist, as well as profitable to 
the concerned. If they will keep pace with the ability, 
and Providence smiles ou the sadertakiog I see nothing 
to prevent its arriving in a few years to the same exten- 
sive footing in Albany as the mother store iv New York : 
for, while the richin our caty purchase the flowers and 
the blossums,and the rivers and the ocean carry our seeds 
to every clime, so in Albany the taste wants only food, 
and riches are alroady there in abundance: while the 
canal conveys the seeds to the Lake Superior, the great 
Western Road will transport them far towards the set- 
ting sun. Nothing that good seeds and attention to bus- 
iness can po:form, will be wanting on our part to meet 
the publio expectation 

Just received rom France, a quanity of superior Lu- 
cerne Seed, well worth the attention of the farmer. Al- 
80, English Hawthorns for Live Fegcing, at $4 per thou- 
sand, with a quantity of the seed at 25 cents per quait. 
Also, Scotch Goosebury Bushes, just received fiom Gree - 
agck; they are packed for transporting to any reasona- 
ble distance in bundles of six roots, each bundle contains 
two of each of the three best sorts now cultivated in Scot - 
land, price 61 23 cents per bundle— samples of the frui: 
may be seen in bottles at the store. Seed Catalogues at 
the store ; also, Catalogues of Trees, and orders receiv- 
ed for the Nurserys of Buel and Willson, Albany; Priace 
Parmentier, and Loubatt, Long Island ; Floy, Wilson 
and Hogg, New York ; and for Carr, Landreth, etc. Phi! 


’ 
‘ 





adeiphia, mar 26 Pst G. THORBURN and SONS 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
LETTER VII. 
Paris, January 12, 1831. 

My dear H——France is at this moment one 
grand military encampment. By the opening 
of the spring, she will show to her enemies five 
hundred thousand warriors, armed and equips 
ped for offensive service, besides one million of 
well organized and well trained citizen soldiers. 
For the regular army, the conscription, so ef. 
fective under Napoleon, has been put in requi- 
sition. This is a very unceremonious mode of 
raising an army out of a free people, and yet, 
so far as I can learn, it does not excite one 
wurmur of discontent. In one respect, it,Js 
certainly republican. The doctrine of equal 
tights and privilegesis preserved Every able- 
bodied male citizen, from eighteen to forty- 
five, is enrolleu as a part of the human mates 
riel of war, and in this enrolment, the sons of 
Peers of the realm often stand by the side of 
the humblest citizen, and take their chance 
in the casting of the lots for active service.— 
it is owing to this circumstance, that it has so 
often occurred in the illustrious deys of Prench 
history, that the future general, field-marshal, 
and even monarch, has been seen warring in 
the ranks of the army as a common soldier 

The organization of the National Guards 
was at first voluntary, with only so much com- 
pulsion as was induced by public opinion.— 
Every man, from sizteen to sixty, of sufficient 
ability, menials excepted, became a National 
Guard. Nor was the service merely nominal. 
The handsome uniform of the corps was adopt- 
ed at his own expense, andhe received noth- 
ing from the government except his arms.— 


| 
He appeared regularly at his post for military | 


exercise and discipline, and he took his appoin- || 


ted share in the duties of a guard and patrol. | 


{In short, he wasa soldier, devoted tothe sers, 
vice of his country, and returning to his coun- | 
Tfhg-house, bis bureau, or his shop only when 
off duty. The main difference now is, that the 
whole of this organization and service is reg- 
ulated by law. Paris alone has eighty thous. | 
and men-at-arms of this deseription, besides 
the municipal guard and troops of the line.— 
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by coming to the aid of some of the oppresseu 
powers of Europe in vindication of the princi- 
ple of nonintervention. It is true, that she is 
not, just now, in much danger of attack from 
abroad. Russia is perhaps the only power in 
Europe, at the present day, who would dare 


April 9, 1831: 


} 


only interfere in the event of Austria or Prus. 
sia coming in to the war—an vecurrence of 
which there does not yet appear to be much 
probability. The Belgian question is one o{ 
|more difficulty. Holland professes to be con. 
et +> ep ongt inne of tent to let Belgium go, but would turn her out 
™ commit 0 oe oo or . cade tiie , without covering or shelter, or the means of 
geen yr ee as oe Be ate) procuring either The disputed right to the 
or a while at least, in w || possession of certain places and territory, with. 
cc naglle ck gees greens thang aged out which —— he not be yr ate pre 

olas 1 \ , entire | more especially, the free navigation of the 
ae wag be = a ye hag poset 9) 4 Scheldt, —s on the _ — aes resisted 
againet her. There are o po ndeed. | on the other, and without which Belgium could 
who are sufficiently wedded to the doctrines of | have but a short ‘lived and. sickly existence, 


“ the divine right,” and would be glad enough || 9r¢ subjects of deep smportance and great em- 
to fight for them, but, thank God, there is not'! harrassment England and France, and in. 
one of them who dares to send a single soldier | goed the Five Great Powers, have already ac. 
| out of his own kingdom on such an errand, lest | «nowledged Belgium as a separate and inde 
|it should weaken that portion of necessary | pendent state, while it is perfectly evident that 
strength on which he must rely for the support | che can have no separate and independent ex. 
\of his authority at home. Indeed, it may be || istence, without, at the least, the right to nav- 
set down as certain, that France is in no dan- igate the Scheldt. In the mean time, the ar- 
ger of attack, unless it should grow out of a! mistice between Holland and Belgium has been 
| general war, waged, in the first instance, for) broken, and hostilities heve been resumed.— 
the principle of nonintervention. Russia her>) Jy this condition of things, what isthe position. 
\self has, in effect. yielded the point ; having | of these several powers towards each other / 


‘thought it most pradent, since the rising of) William is now making war on the people of a 
Poland, to send an accredited Minister to the | ~ Fe 


; country, the independence of which has been 
King of the French. Besides, I sincerely be-| ountry peu as beer 


ieee ins tho.clane has. gene Se, when the bt acknowledged, and of course with no other 
| ’ ’ +4 


, : | object than to bring them again under his sove- 
|mies of Europe could be brought into the field kselgaty, by forcing thens to take their separate 


jand made to fight for the avowed purpose of || existence, if they will have it, with sueh con. 
joverturning a government established by the)’ ditions that it would not be possible to preserve 
\freechoice of the people, inorder to make) j¢ of worth preserving if they could. Mast 


\room for legitimacy in any shape || not France, at least, say to Holland—* Belgium 
Of the other causes by which France may | jg a free and independent state—she is now 
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be involved in war, the condition of Poland is) 
often referred to here es one. For myself, ]| 
do not believe that France is ganz to ste 


| voluntarily forward to the aid of the Poles 


| 


It) 
is true, the sympathies of the French people! 
are strongly enlisted intheircause It is true’ 
also, that that numerous and powerful bedy.' 
ithe army, ali who belong to it now and all who! 
would crowd into it if it was called into actun!: 
serVice, are clamorous for war. I happen to! 
know also, that thero is here a liberal party, 
embodying within it some of the best talent, 


pi 


engaged in the great work of electing a chie! 
for herself—you must not interfere—she has 
rejected your sovereignty, and you must not 
‘force yourself upon her. Your pretended ccn- 
sent to her separate existence, while you are 
cutting her off from the very elements of life, 
‘is a mockery—your real desire is to re-estab- 
‘lish your aothority over her against her will 
and this wecannot permit.” This would be ao 
declaration of war; and such a war, once kin- 
‘dled, would involve, it should seem, al) the 
yreat powers of Europe in the contest. On 


The sons of King Louis Philipe are enrolled | 


in its ranks as common soldiers, and it embra-| 
ces every class, except those who are degraded 
by menial employment. The military spirit 
of the country is roused. If you see the King 
at the balcony of the Palais Royal, or on the 
Boulevards, as you may do every other day, 
you see him in uniform. If you look at the 
boys of twelve years old, promenading in the 
garden of the Tuilleries, you will see them) 
armed and equipped cap-a-pie. Every third| 
man you meet in the streets is dressed in reg-| 
imentals, and you cannot visit a pebtic ground | 
or place of any kind, or turn the corner of any | 
street, without passing a sentinel under arms. | 
Even Pere la Chaise, and the very catacombs, 
themselves are under guard, as much as the 
King's palace or the legislative chambers, 

Itis to be recollected, however, that the 
whole of this appearance is not to be set down, 
to the account of warlike preparations. The, 
entire police of both city and country is effect | 
ed in military garb. The executive admiuiss: 
tration of every department of the Govern- 
nent is entrasted only to men who either bear 
arms, or wear some rag of military ornament, 
as the badge of their authority. Nevertheless, 
it is not to be disguised, that the energies of. 
the Government are put forth in the most in-! 
dustrious and extensive preparations for war ;, 
and whether the war comes or not, it is but! 
the part of prudence to be ready. The ver 
preparation may prevent the actual conflic 
by inducing the removal or the withholdin 
the causes of collision. 


_France must be considered, at the present 
time, 3s arming in the great cause of national 
and individual freedom; and there are two 
ways in which she may be called on to exer- 
cise her arms—either in the defence of her 
own institutions against forciga aggression, or 
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which adorns and illustrates the country which | the whole, 1 can think of but one event by 
in itsown way,is bringing the weight of every | which the calamity of war is to be prevented : 
argument and every inffuence in its power to’! and that is by Belgium, single-handed, prompt- 
| devise, to bear upon this important question, | |y compelling Holland to let go her bold on the 
| and to furce the Government, if posible, into’ subjects of dispute between the two countries 
(hostilities. An ingenious argument on the) —« eyurse to which the latter, if not absolute- 

subject of nonintervention has recently been) Jy compelled by torce of arms, may be partly 
|, diawn up by a celebrated savant of Paris, and, influenced by the certainty of bringing on her- 

handed about for approval among the friends | ceif new and more dreadful calamities, if she 


|and principally from motives of humanity," 


|| riod is 80 fruitful, anc which are daily pat in: 


of liberty. This argament is built upon the| 
fact that that portion of ancient Poland, of 
which Nicholas bas had the sovereignty, has 
never been incorporated with Russia since! 
1814, bat has maintained a separate existence, | 
The people of Poland, of course, have done no. 
more then the people of France have done be 


| tore them. They have rejected Nicholas as! 


their sovereign, and have driven his Viceroy | 
and Ministers from the country, end are now 


resolved on the free election of their owa ru |, 


lers. What right then, has the Emperor of 
Russia to bring in his Russian subjects, a fur- 


eign army, to the invasiou of Poland, tu ¢om 


pelthe people of this latter country, against 


continue him as their sovereign? This, says! 
the erguinent, is a viclation of the principle «af 
ronintervention, rightly understood ; 
Erance and England have ¢eclared for this 
plinciple, France and England must make war 


j 


on the Northern Autocrat to sustain it. There’! 


| 


itean produce the effect intended. The Gov- 
ernment, which is really disinclined to™war 


| Seems prepared to resist all the political devi 
| ces designed to influence it, of which the pe- 


requisition against it. Iam strongly disposed; 


' would march to certai 


é 


| their united and declared will, to receive and} 


and as’ 


; 
|, is certainly some plausibility, if not sound docs | 
trine, in this argument; but I do not believe! 


shall continue obstinate. The French army 
,now, like that which marched out of revolu- 
tionary France, at a former period, with its 
_discipine, its valour, and its love of liberty, 
n victory and triumph, 
wheeever it should go.* 

The best wisdom of this country is baffied 
every day ond hour, in its speculation on the 
prospect of war, and I cannot pretend to be 
wiser thao those who can render reasons, One 
reflection I contess has had its influence upon 
my mind. Europe, in every part of it, seems 
‘to be prepartag for the extension of liberal 
principles.  ‘“Chese are notto be conquered 

from their enemies, and established, withovt 
a deep aud desperate struggle. The oniy 
question would seem to be, are they to be 
wrested »ieceseal from the oppressors of the 
people, in each individual country,as they have 
‘beenin France ; oris there to be a sudden and 
ide spread illumination on the continent, kiu- 
dled up from the flames of a general war ?— 
The latter event seems to me, at present, the 
one of higher probability. 
Yours ever, B. 

* The Five greet powers have now, by their 
protocol of the Sth instant, peremptorily ordered 
both Belgium and Hoiland to cease hostilities, 
and commanded the latter to open tbe naviga- 





to believe that France will leave 


Russia and- 
Poland to fight ont their own batt] i 


es, and wil] 


tion of the Scheidt! Both courtries are dis- 
satisfied, and would declare war if they dared é 





